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SYSTEMATIC  BENEFICENCE 


IN  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


In  what  way  can  the  giving  power  of  onr  Church  he  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  divine  requirements,  her  pecuniary 
resources,  and  the  growing  demands  upon  them  for  philan¬ 
thropic  and  evangelistic  purposes,  is  a  question  of  great  mo¬ 
ment  at  this  period  of  her  history.  It  is  also  a  practical 
question,  and  bears  upon  her  own  destiny  and  that  of  myriads 
of  our  race.  “  I  believe,”  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  “that  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  systematic  beneficence 
will  prove  the  moral  specific  in  our  age.”  This  statement, 
when  rightly  viewed,  is  none  too  strong,  and  as  a  doctrine  to 
be  held  and  expressed  in  generous  deeds  it  is  worthy  of  all 
acceptation.  How  it  is  regarded  in  our  Church  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  as  to  obliga¬ 
tion,  organization  and  the  best  methods  for  its  development. 

In  passing,  we  may  remark  that  the  giving  power  of  our 
Church  lacks  two  elements  of  strength  ;  centralization  and 
expansion.  (1)  She  needs  a  more  thorough  concentration  of 
her  means  upon  those  schemes  that  have  been  called  into 
being  and  are  to  be  sustained  for  her  purest  and  highest  in¬ 
terests.  Her  very  organism  implies  a  system  of  truth  for  her 
to  uphold  and  perpetuate.  This  is  what  her  divine  Head 
demands,  her  position  and  principles  exact,  and  what  the 
world  expects.  To  cease  to  be  aggressive  is  to  die,  or  to  put 
forth  feeble  evangelistic  efforts  for  the  conversion  and  in¬ 
gathering  of  souls  into  her  pale,  is  to  repel,  and  is  unworthy 
of  her  commanding  position  among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Her 
Boards  represent  her  life,  her  interest  and  her  energies.  If 
these  are  neglected  that  outside  objects  may  thrive,  if  these 
are  sluggish  and  weak  that  undenominational  organizations, 
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covering  the  same  ground,  may  be  healthy  and  vigorous,  then 
a  wrong  is  done,  because  these  schemes  represent  the  body  as 
a  whole  and  not  a  mere  part.  Voluntary  institutions  are 
more  expensive  than  the  ecclesiastical  in  their  running  ma¬ 
chinery.  Then  they  cannot  give  to  others  all  that  we  deem 
important  in  our  faith  ;  and  yet  they  are  as  rigid  in  their  ad¬ 
herence  to  their  principles  as  any  ecclesiasticism.  If  consol¬ 
idation  is  to  begin  anywhere,  let  it  be  in  the  diminution  of 
societies  that  traverse  the  same  ground.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  is  the  great  feeder  of  these  :  while  acknowledging 
their  worth,  we  at  the  same  time  believe  our  own  schemes  are 
better,  and  as  such  they  should  receive  more  generous  sym¬ 
pathy  and  support  at  the  hands  of  our  own  members. 

(2)  The  aggregate  amount  contributed  needs  to  be  greatly 
enlarged.  As  money  has  an  appropriate  place  in  God’s  eco¬ 
nomy  for  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom  ;  as  it  stands  in  it 
in  its  expression  as  a  duty,  a  grace  and  a  privilege  ;  as  its 
offering  implies  the  Redeemer’s  claims  and  a  world’s  necessi¬ 
ties  ;  as  its  form  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  love,  provi¬ 
dential  openings  and  urgencies,  it  is  important  that  its  bulk 
should  correspond  with  these  and  with  the  ability  of  the  giver. 
Within  a  few  years  the  wealth  of  our  membership  has  greatly 
increased,  their  style  of  living  has  proportionately  advanced, 
but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  Church’s  beneficence 
has  kept  pace  with  these,  or  with  the  growing  demands  upon 
it.  While  the  avenues  to  worldly  conformity,  self-seeking  and 
self-living  were  never  so  open  :  on  the  other  hand  the  sum¬ 
mons  to  toil  was  never  so  earnest,  appeals  to  labor  never  so 
direct  and  thrilling,  and  the  power  to  do  good  never  so  easy. 
These  claims  are  to  be  heeded  by  every  Christian,  and,  as 
much  of  the  divine  service  in  the  old  economy  consisted  in 
offerings,  so  these  in  the  new  must  take  a  higher  place,  and 
in  them  must  the  Christian  element  be  vividly  seen.  They 
are  to  honor  God  and  accomplish  his  own  gracious  purposes. 
Let  these  things  enter  into  and  permeate  obligation,  and  spas¬ 
modic  giving,  representative  giving,  forced  giving  will  disap¬ 
pear.  These  are  the  evils  under  which  we  suffer.  The  mass 
in  our  congregations  contribute  little  or  nothing.  A  few  rich 
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men  in  our  body  by  their  large  gifts  represent  the  whole  of 
this  class ;  the  head  of  the  household  by  his  contribution, 
whether  large  or  small,  represents  the  whole  ;  a  few  liberal 
donors  in  every  church  make  up  the  bulk  of  every  collection. 
Take  away  these  and  our  beneficence  would  be  shrivelled 
and  meagre.  But  the  cry  of  the  times  and  the  voice  of  Provi¬ 
dence  are  not  to  diminish  these,  but  to  add  to  them,  until 
every  rich  man,  every  father  or  husband,  shall  represent  only 
himself,  and  the  power  of  every  member,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  shall  be  felt  in  all  the  benevolent  operations  of  our  Church. 

The  sum  of  $1,550,000  is  required,  according  to  the  sche¬ 
dule  issued  by  the  Committee  of  Finance,  to  sustain  on  a 
healthy  basis  the  different  Boards  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  in  bulk  is  seemingly  a  large  sum,  but  when  apportioned 
among  the  living  membership  it  does  not  reach  the  daily  of¬ 
fering  of  a  cent  from  each,  or  the  smallest  coin  in  our  cur¬ 
rency.  What  a  pittance  for  the  Church’s  evangelistic  and 
benevolent  operations  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  yet  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable,  whether  this  amount,  sweeping  into  it  the  legacies 
of  her  deceased  members  and  the  gifts  of  her  non-communi¬ 
cants,  will  be  raised.  This  then  brings  us  to  the  main  sub¬ 
ject,  by  what  system  can  the  benevolence  of  our  people  be 
best  developed  and  sustained,  so  as  to  meet  the  varied  claims 
and  increasing  demands  of  Church  work  ?  (1 )  Shall  it  be  that 
of  the  Commission  designated  by  the  Committee  of  Twenty- 
one,  consisting  of  one  representative  of  each  Synod,  holding 
semi-annual  meetings,  and  supervising  the  whole  benevolent 
work  of  the  Church  in  a  more  compact  and  consolidated  form 
than  as  at  present  arranged  ?  (2)  Shall  it  be  through  a  Cen¬ 
tral  Treasury,  the  common  receptacle  of  the  Church’s  regular 
weekly  offerings,  and  apportioned,  pro  rata,  to  the  different 
Boards  ;  or,  (3)  failing  in  these,  what  are  the  true  requisites 
to  the  desired  ends. 

Before  considering  these  questions  we  remark  that  it  is  no 
evidence  in  favor  of  a  change  that  reunion  has  brought  the 
Church  into  a  new  order  of  things,  which  requires  different 
agencies  and  appliances  for  benevolent  work.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  now  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  times  or  the  exigencies  in 
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the  body  that  demand  this  anymore  than  if  the  two  branches 
had  remained  separate.  The  inadequate  supply  of  funds  at 
this  juncture  for  the  prosecution  of  enlarged  operations  is  no 
proof  that  the  methods  in  force  are  a  failure.  This  is  affirmed 
by  the  advocates  of  other  plans,  but  they  should  remember 
that  the  great  advance  in  liberality  within  the  last  few  years 
has  taken  place  under  existing  agencies,  and  if  reunion  has 
not  in  this  respect  met  their  expectations,  and  sufficient 
funds  are  not  forthcoming  to  carry  on  the  work  on  an  ex¬ 
tended  scale,  it  is  owing  more  to  other  causes  than  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  employed.  The  memorial  effort  in  many  places  continues, 
and  the  sums  subscribed  last  year  are  to  be  paid  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  fiscal  year  ;  the  whole  strength  of  the  Church  not  yet 
fully  concentrated  upon  her  own  schemes  ;  the  depression  of 
trade  and  the  low  ruling  prices  of  produce  in  certain  sec¬ 
tions  ;  the  relative  diminution  of  income  to  expense  of  living 
in  the  salaried  and  middling  classes;  the  Chicago  fire  with 
its  varied  ramifications,  affecting  so  many  interests  in  all  parts 
of  the  land,  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  amounts  contri¬ 
buted  for  benevolent  purposes.  The  evil  complained  of  lies 
outside  of  any  policy  in  force. 

The  methods  of  other  denominations  can  have  no  weight, 
as  a  criterion  for  us,  until  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  the 
best  for  themselves ;  that  they  can  be  engrafted  upon  our 
polity ;  that  they  are  more  effective  and  economical  and  can 
be  adjusted  with  facility  to  our  modes  of  thought  and  effort. 
The  system  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  lauded 
to  the  disparagement  of  our  own;  and  the  Methodist  Church, 
we  are  told,  “  is  a  model  for  efficiency,  energy,  economy  and 
success.”  Methodism  has  a  vast  power  of  combination 
which  runs  through  its  whole  framework.  It  has  a  chain  of 
instrumentalities  ever  operative  and  linked  for  one  grand  pur¬ 
pose  to  maintain,  extend  and  perpetuate  itself.  Its  denomin- 
ationalism  is  not  only  great,  but  its  supervision  and  authority 
are  so  exercised  that  our  sessions  and  pastors  would  at  once 
rebel  against  their  enforcement.  It  seeks  for  enlargement  not 
through  union  societies,  but  through  schemes  under  its  own 
control.  Hence  but  little  is  given  by  it  to  the  Tract  Society, 
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the  Sunday  School  Union,  the  American  and  Foreign  Chris¬ 
tian  Union,  City  Missions,  &c.  These  have  been  mainly 
supported  by  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  and  such 
offerings  are  then  to  be  considered  when  any  comparison  is 
made  between  the  liberality  and  efficiency  of  our  own  and 
other  denominations.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  masses 
her  efforts  upon  herself.  Her  churches  and  manses  are  mostly 
built,  while  her  members  lie  compact  and  within  a  limited 
territory.  The  cabs  upon  her  for  the  great  variety  of  home 
objects  that  are  ever  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  but  few.  The  average  membership  in  the  local  or¬ 
ganizations  is  nearly  three-fold  greater  than  with  us.  All  these 
things  economise  means  for  benevolent  schemes.  The  wealth 
of  the  Methodist  Church  may  not  be  as  great  as  that  of  our 
own,  yet  seven  years  ago  its  historian,  Ur.  Stevens,  wrote  : 
“  Not  only  has  it  more  diffused  wealth  than  sister  denomina¬ 
tions,  but  its  cases  of  individual  opulence  have  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  greatly  multiplied.”  Admitting 
these  and  kindred  facts  that  have  a  bearing  upon  the  points 
under  review,  and  we  have  the  following  statistics,  as  nearly 
correct  as  can  be  made  of  the  benevolence  of  different  reli¬ 
gious  bodies. 


Church. 

Communicants. 

Benev.  Contributions. 

Average  per 
member. 

Methodist. . 

1,421,323. . . 

.  70. 

Baptist . 

1,410,493.  .  . 

...  630,000 . 

.  45. 

Presbyterian . 

455,378 . . 

.  . .  .1,444,388 . 

.$3.17. 

Reformed . 

63,4S3.  . 

.  ...  143,600 . 

.  2.26. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland 

250,000. . . 

.  . .  250,000 . 

.  1.00. 

United  Pres.  “  “ 

179,652. . . 

...  523,656 . 

.  2.91. 

Pres.  Church  of  Ireland. 

115,495. . 

. ...  110,838 . 

.  96. 

In  this  tabular  statement  we  have  done  great  injustice  to 
our  reunited  body,  we  have  taken  no  account  of  her  memorial 
gifts  or  her  contributions  to  outside  objects.  The  latter  are 
included  in  the  offerings  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  mis¬ 
cellaneous  column  in  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly 
takes  in  the  collections  for  Bible,  Tract,  and  various  other 
organizations.  If  this  were  added,  the  average  for  each  com¬ 
municant  would  be  $5.40  a  member.  As  many  Presbyterians 
gave  the  last  year  to  some  of  the  Boards  of  the  Congrega- 
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tionalists,  we  have  not  placed  the  gifts  of  this  body  in  the  list, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  gather  up  the  sums  contributed  by 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  within  the  last  few 
years  the  work  of  the  Church  has  rapidly  increased,  and  re¬ 
union  has  given  a  quickened  impulse  to  it.  If  this  steady 
progress  is  to  be  maintained,  the  grace  of  giving  must  be 
largely  developed  in  her  membership.  How  can  this  be  ac¬ 
complished?  We  were  told  again  and  again  in  the  last  General 
Assembly  that  this  could  not  be  by  any  of  the  methods  now 
in  use  ;  that  they  were  weak,  faulty  and  inadequate,  and  that 
a  “new  departure  ”  was  necessary.  Urging  the  new  scheme, 
one  said,  “  The  idea  is  to  collect  by  means  of  the  call  to  the 
exercise  of  moral  principle  and  of  prayer,  instead  of  the  com¬ 
mon  and  weaker  mode  of  appeal  and  of  feeling.  We  feel 
that  the  Church  lias  no  right  to  let  her  members  habitually 
ignore  these  principles.”  Another  said  “  As  our  financial 
system  is  at  present  carried  out,  we  are  depending  upon  the 
sympathies  of  the  people,  on  the  eloquence  of  our  secretaries, 
and  on  tire  legacies  which  we  receive  from  those  members  of 
our  Church  that  die  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  that,  at 
present,  consists  all  the  resources  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.”  Can  these  gentlemen  have  had  in  view,  the  many 
deliverances  in  the  General  Assembly  of  each  “Branch,”  on 
this  whole  subject,  and  the  system  adopted  for  many  years  in 
the  Old  School  body?  These  deliverances  embody  every  prin¬ 
ciple  said  to  be  habitually  ignored,  and  present  systematic 
beneficence  in  the  strongest  scriptural  light.  But  it  is  strange 
with  such  precarious  “  resources,”  our  Church  should  have 
made  such  steady  and  decided  advances,  so  as  to  stand  far 
ahead  of  those  churches  where  better  principles,  we  are  told, 
prevail  and  are  operative.  The  great  mistake  with  those  who 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Benevolence  and 
Finance  was  the  idea  that  every  member  and  every  congrega¬ 
tion  would  adopt  the  scheme  of  regular  systematic  propor¬ 
tionate  giving  at  its  recommendation.  The}^  would  speedily 
find  that  the  Church  is  not  to  be  brought  up  at  once  to  this 
duty,  by  mere  resolves  or  by  the  best  system  ever  devised.  It 
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will  fronfithe  very  nature  of  the  case  be  a  slow,  laborious 
process.  We  ask,  did  the  Church  respond  in  this  way  to  the 
request  and  resolutions  of  the  Memorial  Committee,  and 
would  more  attention  be  paid  to  a  new  Board  than  to  some 
of  the  older  ones  ?  What  power  would  it  have  that  they  have 
not,  when  its  great  underlying  principle  is  just  what  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  has  again  and  again  recommended?  But  let  us 
look  a  little  more  closely  at  these. 

I.  The  first  is  what  we  may  call  a  “  General  Commission,”  as 
set  forth  in  the  Keport  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one. 
That  report  assures  us,  that  the  principles  of  our  Presbyterian 
system  cannot  be  brought  into  full  operation  through  existing 
agencies.  “  To  obviate  this,  we  propose,  in  order  to  simplify, 
consolidate  and  unify  the  various  benevolent  operations  of 
the  Church,  there  shall  be  a  General  Commission  which  shall 
have  supervision  of  the  benevolent  work  of  the  Church,”  etc. 
In  other  words,  what  the  present  schemes  have  failed  to  do, 
a  Commission  peculiarly  constructed  and  endowed  can  do. 
This,  until  tried,  rests  upon  a  mere  assumption.  If  it  could 
not  command  the  approval  of  the  Church’s  representatives, 
how  could  it  commend  itself  to  the  Church  at  large  ?  It  failed 
at  the  very  outset.  Among  the  many  objections  to  such  a 
commission  were  the  following  : 

It  awakened  fears  of  its  involving  an  undue  concentration 
of  power ;  of  its  amounting  to  a  body  coordinate  with  the 
General  Assembly,  so  far  as  the  control  of  Christian  beneficence 
and  Church  work  was  concerned.*  It  seemed  likely  instead  of 

*  It  is  another  Court,  with  all  its  powers.  W e  may  have  misunderstood, 
its  cfeims,  but  here  they  are  as  presented  in  the  Report  :  “  It  shall  have 

supervision  of  the  work  of  the  Church  subject  to  the  General  Assembly ; 
its  synodical  delegates  shall  be  the  medium  of  communication  between 
the  Boards  and  the  churches  ;  they  shall  consider  the  general  condition 
and  necessities  of  the  Church’s  benevolent  work,  determine  questions  that 
may  come  before  them  and  seek  to  awaken  the  interest  and  develop  the 
benevolence  of  the  Church.”  “It  (General  Commission)  shall  make  a 
report  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  condensed  report  is  to  be  printed 
in  the  appendix  of  the  Assembly’s  Minutes,  the  usual  pamphlet  form  be¬ 
ing  dispensed  with.”  It  shall  appoint  the  treasurer  of  the  Committee  of 
^Finance  and  Benevolence  and  “  allow  the  Boards  to  have  such  officers 
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relieving  to  increase  the  cost  of  our  benevolent  operations; 
Thus  to  call  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  Oregon  or 
California  to  Massachusetts,  ancl  from  South  Carolina  or  Flor¬ 
ida  to  Minnesota,  and  bring  them  together  from  thirty-four  Syn¬ 
ods,  to  say  nothing  of  China  and  India,  twice  a  year,  in  May  and 
November,  to  consult  about  matters  pertaining  to  the  Boards, 
will  need  no  small  sum  to  meet  all  their  expenses.  It  wrould 
require  at  the  very  lowest  the  allowance  that  is  granted  to 
forty  Home  Missionaries  and  if  two  delegates  were  appointed 
as  they  should  be  from  each  Synod  the  expense  would  be 
doubled.  The  duty  of  corresponding  with  the  Boards  and 
the  churches  is  imposed  upon  these  delegates,  and  we 
would  like  to  know  how  long  busy  pastors  cordd  stand 
this  strain  upon  them,  and  how  little  could  such  know  of  the 
varied  and  varying  details  of  foreign  missions,  home  missions, 
education,  and  church  erection,  etc.  The  whole  system  too 
much  overlooks  the  importance  of  imparting  as  much  know¬ 
ledge  as  possible  to  the  living  membership,  and  deals  with 
benevolent  work  too  much  upon  abstract  principles.  We 
might  further  show  how  defective  it  is  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
but  as  it  never  can  be  vitalized,  we  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  another  scheme  that  has  more  advocates  and  warmer  friends. 

II.  A  Central  Treasury.  This  term  does  not  take  in  the 
whole  scheme,  but  as  it  stands  for  a  "system  we  use  it  for  its 
conciseness.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one 
embodied  the  principles  of  this  method,  which  can  be  worked 
independent  of  the  “  Commission,”  and  in  fact  some  who  are 
strenuous  for  it  are  wholly  indifferent  about  the  Commission, 
if  not  opposed  to  it.  This  plan  embraces  (1)  a  Committee  of 

and  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  and  economical  ad¬ 
ministration  of  their  work,  who  shall  submit  a  report  of  their  work  and 
its  needs  at  each  spring  meeting.  ”  As  far  as  this  report  is  concerned, 
the  Boards  are  no  more  to  know  the  General  Assembly ;  they  cannot 
even  send  a  report  to  it ;  the  churches  are  to  look  to  the  synodical  dele¬ 
gates  and  not  to  the  Boards  for  information  ;  and  the  Committee  of  Fi¬ 
nance  and  Benevolence,  composed  principally  of  business  men,  have  not 
only  charge  of  all  funds,  but  are  “to  use  all  proper  means  to  promote 
throughout  the  Church  the  regular  and  systematic  consecration  of  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  Lord.” 
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Finance,  composed  mainly  of  business  men  of  acknowledged 
skill  in  financial  affairs,  to  direct  and  stimulate  tlie  churches 
to  enlarged  liberality.  (2)  Periodical  or  stated  Sabbath  col¬ 
lections  for  Church  work.  (3)  A  Central  Treasury  into 
which  the  monthly  contributions  of  all  churches  shall  flow. 
(4)  A  division  of  this  sum,  pro  rata,  to  each  of  the  Boards 
according  to  schedule. 

Before  considering  the  seeming  advantages  of  this  system 
we  cannot  see  how  successful  business  men,  useful  as  they 
are  in  their  places,  and  great  as  is  the  service  they  render, 
can  supersede  present  agencies  for  promoting  throughout  the 
Church  enlarged  benevolence.  It  does  not  follow  that  be¬ 
cause  a  man  is  quite  superior  to  clergymen  as  a  good  finan¬ 
cier  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  that  he  is  proportionally 
superior  in  the  gift  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  Church 
or  of  bringing  men  into  a  higher  region  of  spirituality.  This 
earnest  piety  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  any  steady  and 
continued  advance  in  beneficence.  How,  then,  are  they  to 
come  in  contact  with  individuals  and  congregations  and  in¬ 
crease  this  ?  How7  are  they  to  bring  their  acknowledged  skill 
in  finance  to  excite  the  liberality  of  Christians  ?  How  are 
their  methods  of  managing  their  owm  affairs,  so  as  to  add 
largely  to  their  means,  to  be  made  as  effective  for  the  cause 
of  Christ  throughout  our  Zion  ?  We  honor  such  men,  and  ad¬ 
mire  them  for  their  devotion,  their  zeal  and  their  benevolence, 
but  we  cannot  see  that  them  success  in  "worldly  matters  implies 
a  corresponding  ability  in  the  disuse  of  tried  methods  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  gifts  of  our  communicants.  The  two  spheres  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  the  modes  of  attaining  results  are  entirely  different. 

In  favor  of  the  project  referred  to,  we  have  (1)  Its  economy. 
This  is  only  a  valid  plea  where  an  equal  or  greater  amount 
of  vigor  can  be  imparted  by  any  new7  measure.  Both  of  these, 
a  grander  impelling  pow'er  with  a  less  expensive  agency,  are 
claimed.  A  Treasurer  who  receives  and  disburses  one  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars  in  the  year,  and  soon  it  may  be  tw7o 
millions,  cannot  be  a  mere  honorary  officer,  but  must  give  his 
time  and  attention  to  it.  This  amount  will  come  daily  in 
small  sums  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and,  if  only  from 
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three-fifths  of  the  churches,  would  amount  to  nearly  120 
checks  a  day.  The  entries,  the  acknowledgments,  the  cor¬ 
respondence  and  other  duties  growing  out  of  these,  alone 
involve  a  great  deal  of  labor.  Such  an  one  as  the  present 
treasurer  of  the  Assembly’s  Committee  of  Finance  could  not 
be  secured  for  the  total  given  to  all  the  paid  treasurers  of  the 
different  Boards  and  Committees.  The  amount  drawn  by 
these  is  not  $10,000  a  year,  and  the  aggregate  work  done  by 
them  is  great,  as  simple  book-keepers  or  clerks.  But  a  cen¬ 
tral  treasury  would  not  relieve  some  of  the  Boards  of  trea¬ 
surers.  The  labor  performed  by  them  in  their  official  duties 
beyond  the  simple  receiving  and  acknowledging  remittances 
is  very  considerable,  as  any  one  can  discover  by  looking  into 
the  operations  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Boards.  There  is 
no  gain,  then,  on  the  mere  matter  of  expense,  but  largely 
increased  expenditures;  and  if  monthly  remittances  are  made, 
as  this  plan  contemplates,  there  will  be  no  saving  in  postage, 
but  an  increase  over  the  present  system.  The  postage  paid 
in  acknowledging  remittances  by  all  the  Boards  during  the 
year  does  not  amount  to  $600. 

(2)  Unity.  This  is  a  strong  argument.  It  is  said,  “The 
work  is  one  at  home  and  abroad,  one  in  every  department  of 
it.”  But  if  this  plea  has  any  weight,  it  covers  more  than  the 
simple  benevolent  operations  of  the  Church,  it  extends  to 
every  department.  But  is  this  the  principle  on  which  her 
whole  working  machinery  is  carried  on  ?  Are  minister’s 
salaries,  funds  for  Church  buildings,  theological  seminaries, 
etc.,  thrown  into  a  common  treasury,  and  do  those  interested 
draw  from  it,  pro  rata  ?  This  would  be  a  noble  exhibition  of 
union,  and  if  it  could  be  thoroughly  systematized,  “  it  would 
tend  to  give  unity,  breadth  and  deeper  interest  to  the 
thoughts  of  church  members  generally.”  Then  what  a  sav¬ 
ing  it  would  be,  if  all  our  Presbyterian  newspapers  were 
merged  into  one !  Why  should  the  Church  have  as  many 
weekly  sheets  nearly  as  it  has  Boards  ?  Consolidation  would 
release  a  number  of  ministers  and  set  them  free  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  Such  fusion  might  not  be  agreeable  to  some, 
lout  what  of  that  so  long  as  it  would  give  the  world  such  an 
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idea  of  unity  of  thought  and  effort.  It  might  not  accomplish, 
so  much  good  or  reach  so  man}7  individuals  and  households, 
but  would  not  uniformity  of  procedure  and  singleness  of  pur¬ 
pose  be  seen  !  But  this  oneness  of  church  wrork  does  not 
depend  for  expression  upon  a  Central  Treasury.  It  is  the 
same  in  its  character  and  operations  whether  its  resources  are 
drawn  from  one  or  many  treasuries. 

(3)  Whether  it  would  furnish  a  more  steady  supply  of  funds 
for  the  Boards  would  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  adopted  and  carried  out.  Unless  it  were  generally  em¬ 
braced,  and  faithfully  worked  so  as  to  develop  larger  benevo¬ 
lence,  this  reason  would  have  little  weight.  The  ministration 
must  be  equal  to  the  distribution  or  the  Boards  would  soon 
be  involved  in  difficulties.  The  trouble  now  is  not  so  much 
the  fluctuation  in  remittances  as  their  insufficiency.  Were 
they  ahead  of  the  demands,  a  working  capital  would  soon  be 
at  command  to  meet  the  diminished  receipts  in  the  summer 
months,  and  these  on  any  principle  or  plan  selected,  would 
fall  off  during  this  season  of  the  year. 

But  the  great  objection  to  this  scheme  is  that  it  has  no  due 
regard  to  a  man’s  individualism.  If  successfully  carried  out, 
so  far  as  wre  can  see,  he  has  no  power  over  his  gifts.  All 
proper  choice  is  taken  from  him.  All  the  contributions  of 
the  body  are  to  be  poured  into  one  great  reservoir,  drawn  off 
periodically  and  apportioned  according  to  the  sums  allotted 
to  the  different  departments  of  work.  It  says,  men  have  no 
right  to  discriminate  or  give  a  greater  relative  importance  to 
one  cause  than  to  another.  Their  duty  is  to  bestow,  that  of 
others  to  divide.  To  set  up  and  endeavor  to  exercise  any 
such  authority  is  tyranny.  But  it  is  said  men’s  preferences 
are  observed — that  he  who  gives  $20,000  to  foreign  missions 
or  $10,000  to  home  missions  is  recognized  and  his  wishes  car¬ 
ried  out — but  how?  Not  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  cause 
whose  interest  he  has  so  much  at  heart,  but  to  enable  the 
distributors  to  appropriate  so  much  more  to  other  objects. 
Unless  this  is  done  the  monthly  division  of  the  funds, pro  rata, 
from  the  Central  Treasury  would  have  no  meaning  and 
force. 
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If  the  Church  imposed  a  tax  like  the  State  upon  its  mem¬ 
bers,  then  a  common  fund  would  be  sufficient  out  of  which  to 
pay  the  ever-recurring  demands  ;  but  no  such  burdens  can  be 
laid.  The  gifts  of  those  connected  with  her  are  voluntary — 
not  prescribed  by  law  but  by  love, — from  principle  within  and 
not  by  legislative  enactments.  Duty  must  be  seen  in  the  ob¬ 
jects  presented,  and  loyalty  to  Christ  appear  in  the  efforts 
made  to  advance  his  kingdom.  Intelligence  shapes  and  di¬ 
rects  obligation,  and,  constituted  as  men  are,  their  interest 
must  be  excited,  their  sympathy  aroused,  their  minds  affected 
by  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  condition  and  necessities  of 
a  perishing  world.  Men  must  know  in  order  to  feel  and  af¬ 
ford  relief.  Chicago  in  ruins  became  a  living  reality  to  the 
people  of  the  world,  and  this  awakened  their  pity  and  their 
love,  and  the  fruits  of  these  were  seen  in  the  prompt  and 
generous  gifts  forwarded  to  the  homeless  and  the  distressed. 
Christians  must  have  a  similar  consciousness  of  the  guilt  and 
needs  of  pagandom,  and  the  spiritual  condition  of  those  whom 
they  are  to  succor,  or  they  will  never  attempt  great  things  for 
their  deliverance.  Facts  must  be  rehearsed,  appeals  pre¬ 
sented,  information  steadily  imparted,  or  weekly  offerings 
will  soon  degenerate  into  the  merest  trifles.  But  the  plan 
proposed  seeks  to  do  for  the  Church  what  the  State  does  for 
the  taxpayer.  It  prepares  its  budget  and  says  give  in  mass, 
not  for  the  separate  departments  but  for  the  whole.  It  vir¬ 
tually  declares  to  the  individual,  you  need  not  discriminate  as 
to  the  wan  ts  of  the  different  schemes,  others  will  do  this  for 
you,  and  when  this  becomes  the  rule  liberality  will  lose  a 
great  impelling  power. 

It  also  draws  away  the  churches  from  living  contact  and 
sympathy  with  the  Boards.  Distinct  causes  drop  out  of 
sight  and  “  church  work,”  as  it  is  called,  takes  their  place. 
Contributions  are  sent  not  to  the  Boards  but  to  a  common 
treasury.  The  centre  of  interest  is  not  the  scheme  aided  but 
one  removed  from  it.  who  becomes  from  his  very  position  a 
mere  banker.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  administration  and 
supervision.  Now,  the  treasurer  of  the  Board  often  receives 
kind  words  of  cheer  with  the  remittance,  warm  expressions  of 
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interest  in  the  work  or  inquiries  about  it ;  but  this  ceases,  and 
he  who  receives  the  funds  has  no  part  in  the  direction  and 
knows  nothing  of  the  peculiar  wants  and  state  of  the  Boards. 
Then  those  who  administer  have  no  care  or  call  to  stimulate 
others  in  contributing  to  this  or  that  scheme.  Giving  is  en¬ 
tirely  separated  from  the  appeal,  or,  if  it  is  made,  the  contri¬ 
butions  that  are  gathered  are  not  for  a  specific  object,  but  for 
the  work  in  general.  Divided  responsibility  soon  loses  its 
force.  This  fiscal  arrangement  is  what  no  denomination  has 
adopted,  and  this  is  not  the  time  when  our  Church  should 
begin  to  experiment  and  to  unsettle.  We  need  to  have  every 
cause  brought  into  the  closest  connection  with  every  Chris¬ 
tian  heart,  and  every  motive  brought  into  action  to  keep  these 
hearts  under  the  power  of  the  cross,  the  calls  of  providence, 
and  the  influence  of  the  work  to  be  done,  but  we  do  not  need 
a  device  that  will  tend  to  make  giving  an  abstract  thing,  or 
that  will  interfere  with  Christian  liberty. 

(4.)  Its  scripturalness.  We  are  ready  to  adopt  this  or  any 
other  plan  that  carries  in  it  the  expressed  will  of  Heaven. 
Whatever  possesses  most  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  and  is 
most  efficient  to  accomplish  the  best  results  should  be  cheer¬ 
fully  adopted  by  the  body  of  believers.  As  sanctioning  fre¬ 
quent  or  weekly  collections  we  are  referred  to  1  Cor.  xvi,  2. 
This  passage  lays  down  certain  important  principles  which, 
if  acted  upon  by  the  members  of  our  Church,  would  speedily 
fill  her  treasury ;  as  yet  they  are  conscientiously  observed  by 
few  in  her  pale.  But  because  this  text  is  quoted  as  favoring 
one  of  the  points,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  it 
covers  all  that  is  essential  to  the  scheme  under  review.  Nay, 
we  think  that  this  oft-quoted  passage  does  not  even  main¬ 
tain  this  one  point.  It  refers  to  weekly  storing ,  not  wmekly 
collections  ;  to  gathering,  not  distribution.  The  command  or 
order  was  to  “lay  by  him  in  store,” — to  get  ready  for  calls  to 
help,  and  this  is  evident  from  2  Cor.  viii,  10-24.  Says  one 
who  has  given  as  much  attention  to  this  whole  subject  as  any 
man  living :  “  The  original  apostolic  process  as  allowed  by  the 
preponderance  of  critical  opinion  manifestly  was  to  treasure 
up  each  one  by  himself,  in  a  separate  fund,  his  Sabbath  of- 
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feiings  to  the  Lord.”  But  to  mass  all  contributions  into  one 
common  fund  and  apportion  them,  pro  rata,  to  different  ob¬ 
jects  is  not  a  New  Testament  idea.  The  whole  burden  of 
precept  and  example  shows  that  each  one  was  free  to  dispose 
of  his  gifts  as  he  saw  fit.  The  apostles  urged,  persuaded  and 
exhorted  believers  to  acts  of  beneficence.  They  held  up  for 
the  imitation  of  others  not  only  the  example  of  individuals 
but  of  churches  ;  they  left  Dorcas  and  Phebe  and  Mary  to 
minister  as  they  deemed  best,  just  as  they  did  Epaphroditus, 
Onesiphorus,  &c.  Journeys  and  plans  for  collections  for  the 
churches  are  recorded.  The  Christians  at  Antioch  gave  of 
their  abundance  to  others,  and  when  an  exigency  arose  Paul 
does  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  the  believers  in  Galatia,  Mace¬ 
donia  and  Achaia  to  come  to  the  help  of  their  suffering  breth¬ 
ren.  As  far,  then,  as  the  Church  is  concerned  she  has  the 
fullest  liberty  as  to  schemes  and  plans. 

(5)  The  only  other  argument  we  have  heard  in  favor  of 
this  method  is  from  analogy.  This  is  an  age  of  concentra¬ 
tion,  and  if  business  requires  it  for  the  achievement  of  suc¬ 
cess,  the  Church,  it  is  said,  should  demand  it  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  her  work.  This  proposition  we  do  not  call  in  ques¬ 
tion.  But  is  it  true  as  to  business?  We  think  not.  The 
tendency  of  the  times  is  to  division  of  labor,  and  this  as  trade 
and  commerce  increase.  Men  are  everywhere  making  spe¬ 
cialties  in  particular  lines  of  business  in  our  great  centres. 
One  house  gives  its  attention  to  laces,  another  to  linens,  a 
third  to  ribbons,  a  fourth  to  trimmings,  etc.,  and  it  is  the 
same  in  every  department.  Or  do  we  find  this  concentration 
in  State  affairs  ?  Does  the  City  Treasury  or  the  State  Trea¬ 
sury  lump  together  its  different  funds  ?  Does  the  State  Trea¬ 
sury  supersede  town  and  county  treasuries?  We  might  tra¬ 
verse  other  forms  of  labor  and  show  from  them  that  the 
analogies  in  favor  of  a  Central  Treasury  for  the  whole  work 
of  the  Church  are  as  unreal  and  fallacious,  but  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  We  can  only  further  state  that  the  success  of  a  single 
treasury  in  individual  congregations  proves  nothing  in  favor 
of  its  universal  adoption  and  success.  We  have  known  the 
saddest  failure  and  the  most  decided  advance  side  by  side  in 
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the  same  city  as  to  weekly  contributions.  This  feature  of 
benevolence  is  no  novelty  in  our  history  as  a  Church.  It  has 
been  tried  for  years  in  several  congregations  and  the  same 
has  been  given  up  as  not  accomplishing  the  end  in  view. 
Then  nothing  can  be  gathered  from  recent  successes  where  the 
plan  has  been  inaugurated.  We  have  known  similar  advances 
in  the  first  introduction  of  other  methods  which  had  after¬ 
wards  to  be  abandoned.  The  natural  tendency  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  downwards,  and  it  will  require  the  greatest  efforts  of 
the  pastor  to  keep  the  people  up  to  duty.  Giving  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  or  apart  from  the  object  aided,  is  a  poor  educator,  as 
will  be  seen,  when  the  present  race  of  givers,  who  have  been 
trained  under  other  agencies,  shall  have  passed  away.  All 
this  is  said  not  in  opposition  to  weekly  giving  and  that  as  an 
act  of  worship  :  we  favor  it  where  it  can  be  done  to  advantage,, 
but  we  wish  allied  with  it  that  which  will  enlighten  con¬ 
science,  affect  the  heart,  guide  its  impulses,  expand  its  affec¬ 
tions  and  keep  it  in  loving  sympathy  with  the  work  to  be 
done.  This  brings  us  to  consider  : 

III.  Some  things  that  enter  into  this  subject,  and  that 
will  develop  the  resources  of  the  Church  and  fit  her  for  an  en¬ 
larged  aggressive  action.  It  is  of  prime  importance  that  the 
believer  should  feel  the  pressure  of  the  claims  of  God  upon 
his  property.  Until  his  proprietary  right  is  seen  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  a  first  principle,  all  methods  will  prove  abor¬ 
tive.  He  demands  a  portion  of  our  means  just  as  he  claims- 
a  part  of  our  time.  No  Christian  believes  that  he  can  use 
for  himself  365  days  in  the  year.  He  separates  from  it  what 
infinite  wisdom  requires  :  so  must  he  take  from  his  income 
that  which  infinite  love  demands  and  consecrate  that  to  deeds 
of  beneficence.  It  is  the  Lord’s.  This  amount  a  loving  heart 
and  an  enlightened  conscience  will  easily  determine  from 
God’s  word  and  providence,  and  as  the  wise  use  of  the 
seventh  part  of  time  sanctifies  all,  so  what  is  given  to  the 
Lord  will  leave  its  hallowed  influence  upon  the  remainder. 
This  dedication  takes  in  all,  “  every  one  of  you.”  Not  the 
husband  simply  or  the  father,  but  each  renovated  soul  in  the 
household  ;  God  does  not  lump  responsibility  in  the  family 
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any  more  than  in  the  Church.  This  personal  giving  must  be 
on  system  in  every  congregation  just  as  ministerial  support  is 
systematised.  It  must  be  deliberate  discriminating  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  “  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,”  not  out  of  a 
general  fund,  but  of  that  which  is  devoted  to  the  Most  High. 
When  this  is  the  established  order,  resources  for  Christ’s 
cause  will  be  ample  and  distribution  will  be  easy. 

Two  things  are  essential  to  the  ingathering  of  tire  Lord’s 
portion  into  the  treasury  of  the  Church, — opportunity  and  in¬ 
telligence.  For  the  former  the  General  Assembly  should  lay 
down  no  one  specific  method.  That  which  may  suit  one 
place  or  people,  may  not  another  class  or  locality.  We  know 
of  a  church,  and  it  stands  not  alone,  with  over  300  members, 
in  an  important  town,  that  gave  last  year  to  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missions  combined  less  than  $70,  and  this  in  regular 
weekly  collections,  when  under  another  system  this  same 
church  gave  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  this  for  only  one 
of  these  causes.  Another  church  can  show  over  its  former 
system  a  great  advance  by  the  adoption  of  regular  Sabbath 
giving.  Rev.  John  Ross,  of  Hackney,  England,  who  has  for 
man}''  years  been  a  student  of  Christian  Finance,  and  who 
has  devoted  much  time  and  labor  to  the  elucidation  of  this 
subject,  in  his  book  on  Storing  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  after  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  growing  favor  of  weekly  offerings  among  all 
denominations,  says :  “  Abundant  experience  teaches  that 
unless  weekly  offerings  be  sustained  by  £  storing  the  Lord’s 
portion,’  it  will  be  uncertain,  inefficient  and  of  temporary 
duration.”  (2)  Intelligence  is  all  important  to  bring  every 
giver  into  the  closest  sympathy  with  every  scheme  of  the 
Church.  Some  of  the  plans  advocated  are  well  calculated  in 
their  structure  and  administration  to  make  unintelligent  giv¬ 
ing,  and  in  time  the  fruits  of  these  will  be  seen.  No  session 
or  body  of  men  have  a  right  to  take  the  gifts  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  without  their  consent,  and  distribute  them  at  will. 
It  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  every  believer  to  exercise 
discrimination,  principle  and  prayer,  in  the  allocation  of  his 
own  offerings,  and  when  he  ceases  to  do  this  he  will  cease  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  the  extension  of  Christ’s  Kingdom. 
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Men  cannot,  as  a  class,  be  impelled  to  give  in  the  abstract, 
they  must  be  moved  by  appeal,  controlled  by  facts,  and  stim¬ 
ulated  to  action  by  pressing  necessities.  No  provision  is  made 
for  the  presentation  of  the  different  Boards  in  some  of  the  plans 
of  weekly  offerings,  and  in  some  congregations  not  a  word  is 
said  about  them  throughout  the  whole  year.  To  meet  this 
state  of  things  we  hear  that  the  monthly  concert  is  now  to 
embrace  “  all  church  work,”  and  there  the  wants  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  Church’s  schemes  are  to  be  considered.  But  do 
the  mass  of  the  people  attend  this  service  ?  Why  not  have 
the  celebration  of  the  Supper  at  such  a  time  ?  Is  Christ’s 
last  command  not  as  binding  and  as  important  for  his  glory 
and  the  honor  of  his  name,  as  the  one  he  left  to  his  people 
just  before  his  crucifixion  ?  If  the  one  is  worthy  of  being 
pushed  into  a  corner,  why  not  the  other?  But  if  the  one  that 
embodies  his  love  for  us  is  observed  frequently  and  on  the 
Lord’s  Day,  let  the  other  in  which  he  is  to  see  our  love  for 
him  be  as  regularly  and  as  publicly  honored,  and  the  people 
be  made  acquainted  with  all  that  pertains  to  its  fullest  recog¬ 
nition  and  successful  prosecution. 

Much  is  said  by  a  certain  class  on  the  worship  of  God  by 
offerings,”  “  giving  is  worship,”  but  such  terms  must  be  care¬ 
fully  guarded  and  properly  understood  or  this  act  may  in  its 
expression  of  quantity  and  quality  have  no  worship  in  it.  God 
does  not  require  giving  simply  for  itself,  however  much  it 
may  benefit  the  giver  :  the  time  may  come,  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  yea,  wall,  when  the  great  evangelistic  agencies 
will  have  fulfilled  their  mission,  and  such  forms  of  liberality 
will  no  longer  be  required.  Hence  God  has  not  enjoined  tli9 
duty  irrespective  of  the  object.  This  must  enter  in  and  give 
form  and  bulk  to  the  offering.  If  more  is  needed,  more  is 
required.  No  missionary  society  could  have  disbursed,  in 
its  first  decade,  the  sums  expended  in  the  last  ten  years.  It 
had  neither  the  agents  nor  the  agencies  at  command.  The 
demands  upon  the  Church  were  greater  in  the  one  period 
than  in  the  other.  Knowledge  of  this  fact  is  all-important. 
Prayer,  feeling,  action  are  based  upon  it.  The  Christian 
should  understand  why  he  gives,  to  what  he  gives,  and  how 
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lie  gives  ;  and  we  believe  that  tlie  illiberality  of  tlie  Church 
arises  more  from  ignorance  than  from  covetousness.  Many 
of  its  members  do  not  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
committed  to  it ;  thay  are  not  brought  into  living  contact 
with  its  varied  operations,  and  they  do  not  feel  their  pressing 
urgency  and  value  ;  but  let  them  be  grasped  by  the  heart, 
and  seen  in  their  force,  and  a  new  interest  is  awakened,  a 
new  devotion  felt.  This  is  exemplified  in  every  congregation. 
Where  the  pastor’s  heart  is  aglow  with  love  for  the  schemes 
of  the  Church,  contributions  gradually  enlarge  until  they 
multiply  manifold.  It  is  the  knowledge  imparted  and  not 
the  simple  recognition  of  the  duty  that  increases  the  gift. 
Where  weekly  gifts  are  gathered  in  any  congregation,  we 
hope  some  such  plan  as  the  following,  now  in  use  in  the  1st 
church  of  Mprristown,  will  he  adopted :  Let  the  Session 
determine  upon  the  number  of  schemes  to  be  aided  by  the 
people  ;  if  eight,  ten  or  twelve  be  agreed  on,  then  let  a  par¬ 
ticular  day  be  appropriated  to  each — say  Foreign  Missions 
in  January,  Home  Missions  in  March,  Education  in  April, 
Ac., — the  collection  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  January  goes 
wholly  to  Foreign  Missions  ;  the  collection  on  the  first  Sab¬ 
bath  in  March  to  Home  Missions,  Ac.  Then  the  offerings  of 
the  remaining  Sabbaths  in  each  month  are  thrown  into  the 
common  fund  and  divided  pro  rata,  unless  certain  sums  have 
been  otherwise  designated.  By  having  a  specific  time  for 
each  Board,  an  opportunity  is  given  for  a  sermon,  a  state¬ 
ment,  or  certain  information  respecting  it,  and  thus  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  instructed  in  the  work  and  wants  of  each  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Church,  and  the  individual  preferences  of  men  are 
respected  vdien  such  opportunities  are  afforded.  This  de¬ 
livers  this  plan  of  weekly  offerings  from  the  great  objection 
brought  against  it  of  massing  all  gifts  into  one  common  fund 
for  Church  work, — one  which  we  think  is  fatal  to  it. 

The  agitation  on  this  whole  subject  of  systematic  benefi¬ 
cence  has  brought  up  the  inquiry — in  what  way  or  through 
what  agencies  shall  the  Church’s  funds  be  administered? 
The  only  rule  that  can  be  laid  down  in  their  management  is, 
economy  with  efficiency.  The  two  must  be  combined  to  pro- 
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duce  general  satisfaction  throughout  the  Church.  But  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  -work  and  method  is  all  important.  Each  denomina¬ 
tion  has  its  own  system  of  operation  growing  out  of  its  pe¬ 
culiar  polity  and  genius,  and  the  one  cannot  be  adopted  with¬ 
out  embracing  the  principles  of  the  other.  Thus  Methodism 
and  Congregationalism  have  each  its  own  method  of  ingath¬ 
ering  and  distribution,  but  the  latter  could  not  adopt  the 
“  connected  system  ”  of  the  former.  Economy  marks  the 
one,  efficiency  the  other.  It  proves  nothing  that  one  method 
is  less  costly  than  another,  until  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is 
equally  efficient  and  productive'.  Dr.  Hall’s  pulpit  or  Dr. 
Adams’  could  be  supplied  at  one-third  the  cost,  but  would  it 
be  the  best  economy,  or  tell  most  for  New  York  or  for  the 
Church  at  large?  The  Boards  might  dispense  with  their  ex¬ 
ecutive  officers  just  as  the  local  church  might  dispense  with 
its  pastor,  and  get  a  clerk  to  do  only  a  certain  kind  of  routine 
work,  but  would  his  reading  two  sermons  on  the  Sabbath 
build  up  and  enlarge  the  congregation  ;  so  would  a  clerk  be 
able  to  attend  to  all  the  details  and  increasing  operations  of 
some  or  any  of  the  Boards.  It  might  be  economy,  but  it 
would  not  be  efficiency,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  this  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  for  attaining  results,  and  in  our  Church  courts  it  has 
been  lauded,  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  cited 
as  an  example  of  the  successful  working  of  such  a  plan — its 
machinery  is  so  inexpensive  and  its  system  so  effective. 
There  is  something  in  the  adoption  of  every  scheme  that 
shapes  and  decides  it,  and  there  is  something  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  institutions  of  a  people  that  has  an  influence  upon  it. 
Thus  the  missionary  system  of  the  Wesley ans  in  England  is 
wholly  different  from  that  of  the  Methodists  in  this  country. 
It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  two 
countries.  The  Free  Church  system  grew  out  of  its  peculiar 
position  in  1843 ;  its  churches  are  compact  and  the  country 
is  small,  being  little  more  than  one-lialf  of  the  size  of  Illinois. 
A  method  once  inaugurated  and  permeating  the  whole  body 
cannot  easily  be  changed.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  what 
may  work  efficiently  in  the  one  Church  could  not  be  inaugu¬ 
rated,  and  if  it  were,  it  might  not  work  so  smoothly  andbenefi- 
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cently  as  in  the  other.  But  we  ask  is  their  plan  so  much 
more  economical  ?  Vastly !  say  those  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  present  arrangements,  but  we  affirm,  taking  their  schemes 
that  correspond  to  our  own,  and  even  leaving  out  Dr.  Duffs  sal¬ 
ary,  which  is  paid  from  independent  sources,  and  the  service 
of  others  which  is  given  gratuitously,  the  expense  for  con¬ 
ducting  these  is  still  more  than  one  per  cent,  greater  than  with 
us.  With  all  our  salaried  officers  the  expense  for  adminis¬ 
tration  in  proportion  to  our  aggregate  receipts  is  smaller  than 
in  the  Free  Church.  Then  take  her  foreign  missions — she 
has  them  only  in  India  and  South  Africa,  while  ours  are  found 
among  the  Indians,  among  the  Chinese  and  in  Few  Mexico  in 
our  own  country  ;  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  in  Brazil, 
Japan,  China,  Siam,  the  Laos,  India,  Persia,  Syria  and  Western 
Africa.  We  have  more  missionaries  in  India  alone  than  she 
has  in  all  under  her  care.  Her  Home  Mission  work  is  diminu¬ 
tive  compared  to  our  own — confined  to  a  small  portion  of 
Scotland.  There  is,  then,  no  comparison  between  the  two  as 
to  the  amount  of  labor  in  the  administration  of  corresponding 
schemes,  and  to  suppose  it  is  to  have  a  feeble  conception  of 
their  relative  duties.  The  Free  Church  has  an  editor  for  her 
missionary  publications,  whose  salary  does  not  appear  in  the 
expenditure  for  administration  ;  all  our  missionary  issues  are 
edited  by  executive  officers;  if  this  wrere  added  the  per  cent- 
age  would  be  still  more  in  our  favor.  It  is  time,  then,  that 
this  groundless  plea  disappeared  from  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  and  that  the  fact  should  be  remembered  that  our 
Boards,  for  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  work  done,  are  the 
most  economically  managed  of  the  leadingbenevolent  institu¬ 
tions  in  our  owui  country  and  in  Great  Britain.* 


*  We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  reports  of  the  leading  Home  Boards 
in  Great  Britain,  but  we  have  studied  the  reports  of  the  principal  Foreign 
missionary  societies,  and  we  have  the  following  per  centage  for  home 
management  and  collection  of  funds  :  London  Missionary  Society  11, 
Wesleyan  101,  Church  Missionary  Society  7|,  Bap  ist  111,  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  61,  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  6.  The  cost  of 
administration  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  our  Church  was  last 
year  less  than  4  per  cent. ,  and  about  the  same  for  many  years. 
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The  growing  number  of  benevolent  schemes  in  the  Church 
is  producing  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  many,  who  are 
crying  out  for  some  form  of  consolidation.  The  Synods  of 
Baltimore  and  Pittsburg  have  already  expressed  their  opin¬ 
ion.  Whatever  is  done  in  this  direction  should  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  Church,  for  the  enlargement  of  her  work, 
and  for  the  greatest  good  of  all  concerned.  Much  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  what  these  Boards  are  to  do,  and  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ingathering  recognized  by  the  membership.  If  one 
organization  can,  with  advantage,  perform  the  duties  now 
committed  to  two  or  more,  then  self-interest,  to  place  it  on  no 
higher  ground,  demands  that  this  should  be  done  ;  but  if 
congregations  or  individuals  act  on  the  plan  of  giving  so 
much  to  each  cause,  then  a  reduction  of  the  number  would  be 
injurious.  Men  have  their  preferences,  and  to  bind  two  or 
more  schemes  that  are  not  correlated,  like  Education  and 
Publication,  where  one  may  be  preferred  and  not  the  other, 
might  interfere  with  both.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  not  to  link  causes  that  are  in  their  nature 
dissimilar,  though  each  to  the  many  may  seem  all  important. 
The  following  consolidation  might  be  arranged,  which  is 
simply  suggestive  :  (1.)  Foreign  Missions,  that  does  largely 

for  the  world  abroad  what  the  various  home  objects  do  for 
our  own  country,  except  among  the  unevangelized,  who  are 
left  to  the  Foreign  Board.  (2.)  The  Home  Department,  in¬ 
cluding  the  work  now  covered  by  Home  Missions,  Sustentation, 
Church  Erection,  and  part  of  the  Freedmen's  work.  Home  mis¬ 
sions  is  more  a  sustentation  scheme  than  one  purely  missionary. 
Its  aid  is  largely  given  to  the  support  of  the  ministry  in  es¬ 
tablished  churches,  or  to  help  such  organizations  to  sustain 
their  ministers.  What  need  is  there  of  another  agency  to 
accomplish  this,  unless  the  whole  ministerial  and  benevolent 
structure  of  our  body  is  changed.  Give  the  Board  its  three¬ 
fold  work — Evangelization,  Sustentation  and  Church  Erec¬ 
tion, — in  any  form  that  will  reach  the  best  results,  and  unity- 
will  mark  its  operations.  (3.)  The  Ministerial  Department, 
embracing  Education  and  Ministerial  Belief — the  one  to  aid 
a  young  man  in  preparing  for  the  ministry,  the  other  to  help 
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the  minister,  if  needed,  when  no  longer  able  to  perform  its 
duties.  (4.)  Publication,  taking  in  Colportage  and  the  Sab¬ 
bath-School  work.  Another  plan  proposed  is  that  of  six 
Boards.  Uniting  Sustentation  where  it  properly  belongs  to 
Home  Missions,  and  merging  the  work  among  the  Preedmen 
into  that  of  the  other  Boards,  thus  giving  them  their  true 
place  in  the  Church.  There  would,  then,  be  six  schemes  as 
follows:  1.  Foreign  Missions.  2.  Home  Missions.  3.  Church 
Erection,  taking  in  if  need  be  that  of  Manses.  4.  Education. 
5.  Publication.  G.  Ministerial  Belief. 

Whatever  is  attempted  in  the  way  of  change  or  effort 
should  be  in  the  line  of  our  ecclesiasticism,  in  sympathy  with 
the  work  to  be  accomplished,  and  on  broad  and  enduring 
principles.  The  Boards  are  simple  Committees  to  perform 
certain  functions  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Church  itself.  Their  power  extends  no  further,  and  they  dif¬ 
fer  in  this  respect  from  the  Voluntary  Society.  For  efficient 
service  the  number  to  manage  these  must  be  small.  Diffused 
responsibility  is  unreliable  and  never  strong.  Our  Church  is 
now  in  a  noble  condition  for  aggression.  She  has  vast  re¬ 
sources  ;  these  must  be  utilized  and  consecrated.  The  min¬ 
istry  can  do  much  to  call  forth  these  and  give  them  a  wise 
direction.  To  them  both  Boards  and  people  look.  They 
should  then  enter  heartily  into  every  arrangement  sanctioned 
by  the  General  Assembly,  communicate  all  needed  knowledge, 
and  seek  to  bring  all  under  their  care  into  loving  union  with 
Christ’s  own  cause,  to  act  as  well  as  pray— Thy  kingdom  come. 

As  it  is  important  that  the  Christian  should  act  intellli- 
gently  in  the  bestowal  of  his  benefactions,  so  it  is  important 
that  the  Church  should  statedly  know  what  amount  is  requi¬ 
site  to  carry  on  its  operations.  For  this  purpose  each  Board 
should  carefully  prepare  an  estimate  of  its  needed  expenses 
for  the  year  on  a  healthy  and  yet  at  the  same  time  economi¬ 
cal  basis — not  on  what  it  should  have,  as  what  it  is  likely  to 
obtain  from  the  manifested  ability,  interest  and  increase  of 
the  Church  at  large.  Thus,  if  a  Board  receives  $200,000 
this  year,  it  would  be  absurd  to  ask  for  $400,000  next  year 
for  this  cause,  or  even  $300,000.  The  advance  is  too  great. 
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and  would  not  be  sustained  by  the  Church  ;  and  it  is  equally  un- 
advisable  to  make  the  estimates  for  any  particular  scheme  more 
than  should  naturally  be  expected,  as  such  estimates  would 
speedily  lose  their  force  when  it  was  found  that  the  Board 
safely  closed  its  fiscal  year  on  a  much  smaller  sum.  The  For¬ 
eign  Board  prepares  annually  such  a  statement,  gathered  from 
every  station  under  its  care,  and  on  this  all  its  payments  are 
made,  with  such  necessary  appropriations  as  are  afterwards 
authorized.  The  Home  Board  could,  in  the  same  manner,  re¬ 
ceive  estimates,  at  the  spring  meeting,  of  each  Presbytery,  care- 
ully  considered  by  each  as  to  its  wants  during  the  coming, 
fiscal  year;  and  upon  these,  with  a  sufficient  margin  for  in¬ 
crease,  changes,  Ac.,  it  could  soon  approximate  to  a  definite 
sum.  In  the  same  way  some  of  the  other  schemes  could  act, 
and  in  a  short  tim3  progress,  as  to  work,  expenditures,  Ac., 
could  be  regulated  by  a  law  that  would  have  great  force  in 
shaping  these.  Several  things  must  enter  into  the  preparation 
of  these  estimates — former  receipts,  relative  growth  of  the 
Church,  pressing  demands  upon  the  Board,  and  the  special 
interest  in  this  particular  line  of  work.  These,  with  other 
matters,  ought  to  be  duly  considered,  and  in  a  few  years,  by 
careful  comparison,  each  Board,  and  the  Church  at  large 
would  soon  have  a  standard  of  special  value  for  guidance. 
Let  these  estimates  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  be  scrutinized  and 
mastered  by  them ;  and  let  the  Executive  officer  of  each 
Board,  who  may  be  in  attendance  upon  the  Assembly,  be 
called  before  this  Committee  for  information,  if  required  ; 
then  let  their  report,  when  acted  upon,  be  sent  by  the  As¬ 
sembly  down  to  all  the  Presbyteries  and  churches  for  their 
guidance,  as  to  the  sum  needed  by  the  Boards,  which  can  re¬ 
ceive  their  attention  in  the  forms  and  methods  adopted  by 
them,  whether  the  collection  be  weekly,  monthly  or  annual. 


